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Insistence in American schools on em- 
phasizing the importance of the individ- 
ual has contributed to the emergence of 
several pupil personnel positions. Titles 
such as guidance counselor, director of 
guidance, school psychologist, and school 
social worker are now commonplace. How- 
ever, it is not easy to identify the 
tasks one such person would perform 
Simply from knowing his title. 


In many instances a counselor in one 
school, a school psychologist in another, 
and a social worker in still another may 
be doing quite similar things. In other 
cases the relationships among the tasks of 
these three may beonly superficial. Some 
of the variance in duties among pupil 
personnel positions in schools is due, in 
part, to circumstances that are peculiar 
to the local school in which they exist. 
In the main, however, this variance is 
the result of lack of agreement on the 
definition of tasks assigned to those 
occupying pupil personnel positions. 


The intent of this article is to help 
bring about improved definitions of pu- 
pil personnel positions. First, some 
current perceptions of these positions 
will be reviewed. Second, anattempt will 
be made to describe a way of analyzing 
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pupil personnel duties that may help to 
clarify perceptions of these positions. 


Current Expectations for Pupil 
Personnel Workers 


In a recent review of the status and 
role of the school counselor, Wrenn! sug- 
gested that counseling is now seen as a 
normal function in almost every school 
or college, that the number of workers 
has increased, that there is more stress 
on the integration of counseling in the 
total school program, and that there is 
"growing agreement on essential elements 
in. . . preparation." Wrenn is probably 
correct, but the trends outlined by him 
do not indicate that pupil personnel 
positions are clearly differentiated. 


An analysis of the more prominent con- 
cepts of the duties associated with coun- 
selors, guidance directors, sacial work- 
ers, and school psychologists will show 
that clear differentiation is lacking. 


The Counselor 


One rather prevalent notion about 
counselors is that they ought to coun- 
sel--either individual pupils or groups 
of pupils. Other expectations include 
responsibility for testing, cumulative 
record keeping, discipline, case stu- 
dies, consultation with teachers about 
their charges, school-home relations, 
research, public relations, attendance, 
admission of seniors to college, teach- 
ing better reading and study habits, 
freshman orientation, and the placement 
and follow-up of school leavers. 


In large schools, counselors may spe- 
cialize in any of these tasks, singly or 
in combination; or they may be "class" 
counselors, responsible for the general 
welfare of a large group of pupils. 
Sometimes a class counselor is respons- 
ible for one of the special areas pre- 
viously referred to. In small schools, 
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a counselor is more likely to have mul- 
tiple responsibilities but the combi- 
nations of duties vary greatly from 
school to school. 


There is little evidence to suggest 
that counselors work directly with tea- 
chers on the improvement of a pupil's 
classroom learning. Counselors seem to 
be student oriented rather than teacher, 
administrator, or parent oriented.” Most 
seem to spend 40 to 60 per cent of their 
time in counseling.? 


As Wrenn indicated, there is some ac- 
cord among those who train counselors 
about basic counseling competencies. 
Most do not view the counselor as solely 
concerned with vocational problems, nor 
exclusively with educational advisement. 
The counselor's work is thought to be 
different from, and by implication, sepa- 
rate from, that of the teacher. On the 
other hand, there is considerable debate 
about such questions as: the extent of 
scientific objectivity in counseling 
practice; the degree to which the coun- 
selor's values should be allowed to in- 
fluence the counselee; the responsibility 
of counselors for non-counseling guidance 
services; the loyalty of counselors to 
the client rather than to society; and 
the extent to which counselors should 
engage in therapy or remedial education. 


Deans and Directors of Guidance 


Persons in these positions often per- 
ceive themselves as counselors. In some 
places the titles of dean and counselor 
are interchangeable. In other schools, 
besides having a great deai of personal 
contact with students and teachers, deans 
also have administrative authority and 
duties, including the responsibility for 
enforcing school regulations. While me- 
ting out rewards and punishments for 
student behavior may be considered to be 
a part of guidance, itis not counseling. 


School Social Worker 


Workers in this position enjoy perhaps 
the clearest definition of duties. Their 
work is primarily confined to problem 
cases and rarely do they come in contact 
with all the school children and their 
parents. Due to the tradition of social 
case work the school social worker, or 
social counselor as he is sometimes call- 
ed, ordinarily acts as liaison between 
school and home. This often leads to 
confusion between the position of visit- 
ing teacher and social worker. In some 
cases the modern school social worker 


has become merely another version of the 
truant officer, appropriately embellished 
with psycho-social insights and counsel- 
ing techniques. If he has a case load of 
troubled students, his primary work may 
be almost indistinguishable from that of 
a counselor or school psychologist, ex- 
cept that the counselor or school psy- 
chologist may do testing while the sacial 
worker does not. 


The School Psychologist 


The position of school psychologist 
has existed somewhat longer than that of 
the sacial counselor and hence is found 
more frequently and in greater variety 
throughout the nation. Because overlap 
in responsibility is often found between 
the school psychologist and the guidance 
counselor in the secondary school, the 
former is often assigned to the elemen- 
tary school only. Some educators view 
the psychologist as the head of all pu- 
pil personnel services and staff. This 
view tends to create theexpectation that 
his function will be administrative in 
nature. Others define the school psy- 
chologist as an individual who special- 
izes in diagnostic testing primarily, or 
as a clinical psychologist, equipped 
professionally to assess, diagnose, and 
treat pupils who have rather severe 
mental health problems. 


This potpourri of pupil personnel im- 
ages often leads to conflicting and con- 
fusing expectations of the people in- 
volved. Pierson* has suggested that some 
causes of confusion may be that (1) the 
counselor is one of many newcomers to 
modern education, (2) teachers have 
trouble accepting the need for a human 
relations specialist in the school, (3) 
counselors and others often have incom- 
patible responsibilities, and (4) coun- 
selors feel insecure because they are 
inadequately prepared for those duties. 


As helpful as Pierson's analysis is, 
it is only a partial explanation. It 
seems safe to assert that the most funda- 
mental cause of ambiguity and conflict 
in pupil personnel positions and duties 
is the lack of a scheme for describing 
the several guidance specialist posi- 
tions. Such a scheme should also reveal 
some logical relationships which can ex- 
ist among positions. 


An Approach to Task Clarification 


The title given to a position is not 
as important as the clarity of definition 
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ascribed to it. Rather than attempt to 
create new titles, it seems more feasible 
for purposes of this article to continue 
using the four categories outlined pre- 
viously and to concentrate on developing 
a plan for ordering and classifying the 
duties of each. 


An analysis leading to a scheme must 
begin by viewing the school broadly. The 
nature of children, the environmental 
forces affecting them, as well as the 
principles and objectives of the school 
system, will be significant influences 
in the delineation of staff positions. 
If each of these variables is examined 
from the viewpoint of staff duties, it 
may be noted that they refer in various 
ways to a personal-social factor that 
involves dealing with people, a tools- 
objects factor that involves working 
with tangible tools, techniques, and 
materials, and an idea factor that in- 
volves dealing with principles, con- 
cepts, values, and other abstractions. 


To illustrate, the nature of children 
includes their feelings, attitudes, and 
cognitive functioning as well as their 
relationships with peers, parents, and 
teachers. This is a part of the personal- 
social factor. Their nature also means 
considering their physical characteris- 
tics, the clothes they wear, the books 
they read, andthe tests they take; these 
are illustrations of the tools-objects 
factor. Understanding their nature like- 
wise involves the use of concepts about 
child growth and development, which is 
an example of the idea factor. 


These factors are identifiable in the 
educational environment and are useful 
in studying the duties of pupil-personnel 
workers. Using this scheme of analysis, 
it seems logical to assume that pupil 
personnel positions differ from each 
other with respect to the presence or 
predominance of these factors in a par- 
ticular position. Each guidance position, 
for example, could be described in terms 
of how these factors are actually repre- 
sented in the duties which are a part of 
the position, or each guidance position 
could be described in terms of the degree 
to which these factors ought tobe repre- 
sented in the duties of the position. 

Before offering descriptions for each 
of the pupil personnel positions, it may 
be helpful to examine some of the duties 
or tasks that are found in many pupil 
personnel programs without assigning 
them to particular positions. Duties that 
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are a part of the personal-social factor 
would refer to the human relationships 
that exist between a counselor or other 
specialist and pupils, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, such ascounseling, certain 
group guidance activities, and consul ta- 
tions with colleagues. The main duties 
that pertain to the tools-objects factor 
would include manipulating tests and 
other appraisal devices, cumulative rec- 
ords, and educational and career infor- 
mation of various kinds. Tasks that are 
part of the idea factor would include 
conceiving and elaborating principles, 
assumptions, andobjectives of pupil per- 
sonnel work, theories of learning and 
mental health, and the like. The differ- 
entiation of pupil personnel positions, 
then, might result in something like the 
following descriptions: 


The Counselor 


The heart of a counselor's work lies 
in the intimate human relationship that 
can obtain when a professional counsel- 
or, whois a teacher at heart,can provide 
educational continuity for youth through 
a long and meaningful association with 
individual students and groups. He ought 
to have special responsibility for work- 
ing with parents, aiding in the orien- 
tation of new students, and helping stu- 
dents move intelligently from school to 
vocation or to further education. The 
counselor must collaborate with teachers 
in seeking better ways of helping stu- 
dents to learn. Teachers in turn would 
view him as a colleague with special 
tools and techniques for enhancing the 
personal development of children and 
youth. The counselor would lose his ef- 
fectiveness if he were charged with me- 
ting out punishment to students for in- 
fractions but he certainly should be ex- 
pected to use his skills in counseling 
and group work to help prevent or remedy 
sacial behavior problems of youth. 


The most frequently occurring factor 
for this position would be personal- 
social, for it primarily involves engag- 
ing in human relationships with students 
as well as with parents and teachers. 
Some have called the occupant of such a 
position a general counselor rather than 
vocational specialist, college counselor, 
or sacial counselor. Vocational, edu- 
cational, and social specialists are 
sometimes considered to be a part of the 
special secondary responsibilities of 
the general counselor, but these spe- 
cialties would necessitate more stress 
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on tools-objects and idea factors than 
usually would be reouired of the general 
counselor. 


The Pupil Personnel] Administrator 


This position is one of educational 
leadership recuiring considerable versa- 
tility and breadth of understanding and, 
therefore, a relative balance among the 
three factors. Besides having the man- 
agement competency necessary to making 
the procedures, tools, material and staff 
mesh smoothly, this position calls for 
effective human relationships with the 
staff, collectively and individually. 
This administrator should have a good 
understanding of the forces affecting 
human behavior in order that he will be 
an effective consultant to the adminis- 
tration and faculty as they plan edu- 
cational policy. 


The School Social Worker 


This position may be viewed as a spe- 
cial application of the position of coun- 
selor, analogous to the specialty of vo- 
cational or college admissions counselor. 
The focus of the sacial worker's efforts 
would not be upon all pupils and parents 
in a school but rather upon those pupils 
and their parents who seem to have spe- 
cial problems of adjustment between the 
home and the school. It seems likely that 
the principal factor involved in these 
duties is personal-social in nature; that 
is, much counseling with pupils and their 
parents. A strong secondary emphasis 
would be on the tools-objects factor, 
with special reference to devices and 
methods pertaining to case studies. 


The School Psychologist 


The school psychologist is vital to a 
school's adaptability and effectiveness. 
His function should be consultative ra- 
ther than managerial. In the main the 
idea factor applies to this position. 
The psychologist needs to be free to en- 
gage in philosophic inauiry, to theorize 
and design research. His knowledge of 
arts, sciences, and vocations should en- 
able him to consult with administrators, 
counselors, teachers, and parents con- 
cerning human behavior. He should be the 
person in the school who knows what ques- 
tions to ask and how to ask them so that 
they are researchable. The tools-objects 
factor is also vital to this position 
for the psychologist should have expert 
knowledge of guidance tools and tech- 
niques and he should be prepared to con- 


duct in-service education along these 
lines. He should design and -coordinate 
research projects and .consult with and 
encourage counselors and teachers in 
their own research. He would not do much 


psychological testing nor counseling 


personally. 


Summary 


Current confusion and disagreement 
about the nature of pupil personnel po- 
Sitions could be ameliorated if a uni- 
form scheme for analyzing their duties 
were developed. This article has sug- 
gested one plan for classifying duties 
in terms of three task-oriented factors: 
personal-social, tools-objects, and 
ideas. Based on this scheme, four pupil 
personnel positions have been described. 


This scheme could also prove useful in 
clarifying those variables that warrant 
consideration in the selection of school 
personnel and in identifying the types 
of individuals which those who train pu- 
pil personnel workers wish to produce. 


The school administrator may encourage 
his staff to use the three task factors 
as a framework for making a detailed 
analysis of the duties of counselors and 
others. The data provided could be used 
for self-study that might result in a 
better allocation of responsibilities 
among individuals, as well as for a par- 
ticular staff member. 
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